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connection with any historic event. It deals wholly
with the deepest facts in the relation between God and
man. It cannot, however, be said that the vast
majority of Jews are greatly oppressed by a sense of
sin, nor irresistibly impelled by anything in them-
selves to seek atonement with God. What, then, is
the explanation of the all-but-universal observance by
Jews of the Day of Atonement ?

The answer must allow for a large measure of
diversity. Human motives vary in the same action.
A single action may be due not to one motive, but to
a complex of motives. There is undoubtedly with
some Jews an element of superstition in their ob-
servance of the Day of Atonement* They are afraid
that by non-observance they may offend or fail to
appease a stern deity, with unfortunate physical
consequences to themselves. The number in whom
this motive operates cannot be very large. But even
where it does operate, it implies more than itself.
Why ascribe superstitiously so much power to the
Day of Atonement? It can only be because of a
feeling^ though inadequate, of the great solemnity of
the Day*

Again, in some cases filial sentiment is the most
evident cause. There are Jews who observe the Day
of Atonement because in recollection of what it meant